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Research indicates the existence of a relationship between the level of visual 
perceptual skills in the first grade and academic success in later grades. Special 
visual-motor training was given to some 275 primary school children with a like 
number of children acting as a control group. The control group was one. grade 
ahead of the experimental group. Testing at the end of the first year of this study 
showed the control group scoring significantly higher on academic tests than the 
experimental group, this result being expected because of the extra year of formal 
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seemed to have benefited from the special training, whereas the other children 
generally had not. (WD) 
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INTER IM REPORT 



At the inception of this study, Monmouth County had enrolled in its 
schools 83,000 students in 54 school districts. The growth rate in the 
county is exceeding six thousand a year so that direct service to individu- 
als did not seem to be the most feasible approach. 

The county staff at this time consisted of nine people. It had been 
the subject of several staff meetings as to how we could best use the 
resources and time of the staff to be of the utmost value to the schools 
and the children in our schools. In-service training programs were al- 
ready a part of the staff* s responsibilities as well as consultative 
services . 

The one area that seemed dormant at the time was the area of re- 
search and demonstration. It was felt that such a program would have 
the widest impact with he limited staff, time, and resources available. 
Accordingly, areas of possible research became a primary concern of the 
staff and possible topics and problems were explored. 



Part I 



Background of Study 

In January of 1962 Monmouth County employed a psychologist as the 
first member of the Child Study Team as authorized by the Beadleston 
legislation of 1959. One of the functions of the psychologist is to 
stimulate and provide leadership in the area of research. 

In the spring of 1962 a county helping teacher reported at one of 
the staff meetings on some research that was being conducted by the Lions 
Club in Winter Haven, Florida and might have application for our schools 
in New Jersey. She further reported that she had used some of these 
techniques with individual students in the local schools and had had 
considerable success. She further stated that she felt many students in 
our county could benefit from this training but that there was no method 
by which it could be introduced. 

After considerable discussion at several subsequent staff meetings, 
it was proposed that it might be possible to do some research in some of 
our selected local school districts if we could enlist their cooperation 
and obtain the necessary funds for such a program. It was agreed that the 
psychologist should draw up a proposal with a research design for review 
by the staff (see appendix A) . After review of the proposal by members of 
the central staff of the State Department and the entire county staff, the 
County Superintendent obtained a grant of $1,000 to proceed with the study 
in accordance with the proposal. Each county staff member further agreed 
to help in whatever way he could with the project. The helping teacher 
went to Winter Haven to attend a workshop and obtain the additional in*** 
formation needed to carry on the proposed project. 

Representatives of several school districts were invited to thr 
county office to see if they would be interested in such a proposal for 
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From this group three districts were selected. 

1. Millstone Township 

2. Wall Township 

3. Fair Haven 
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A subsequent meeting with the Wall Township Board of Education re- 
sulted in a modification of the original selection of school districts 
and a doubling in the numbers of students involved in the control and 
experimental population. The Wall Township Board felt that if this were 
a good program for „ gome of their students it would be a good program for 
all of their students. The staff agreed that this change would not vio- 
late the characteristics of a cross-section of the Monmouth County popu- 
lation which we were seeking. The final schools selected lor the program 
were: 

Allenwood (Wall Township) 

Clarksburg (Millstone Township) 

Wall Central (Wall Township) 

West Belmar (Wall Township) 

This represented twelve classes and approximately 275 students in each 
group (control and experimental). The Wall Township Board agreed to pay 
all expenses involved for the additional students, but this did not 
prove to be necessary. 

In October of 1962 the second member of the Child Study Team, a 
remedial instructor, joined our staff. It was agreed that the increased 
population would necessitate a sharing of responsibilities. While the 
helping teacher was nominally in charge of the total program, the remedial 
instructor would share responsibilities with her when work staited in the 
local schools. Accordingly, one would be the consultant in the Allenwood 
and West Belmar Schools; and the other would serve in the Clarksburg and 
Wall Central Schools. 

It was planned to complete the Child Study Team with the addition of 
the school social worker and the consulting psychiatrist by September, 1963. 
Unfortunately we were unable to obtain the personnel in these two disciplines 
until the fall of 1964 which was the second year of the program. 



Part II 



This study had two major purposes: 






(1) To ascertain if all children would benefit from visual-motor- 

perceptual training as outlined in the Winter Haven program. It was | 

agreed that this program would in no way supplant any existing program, j 

but would only supplement existing programs. 

(2) To demonstrate to local school districts how a Child Study Team 
would function. At the inception of this study only one of the fifty-four 

school districts in the county employed all the disciplines authorized in j 

the Beadleston legislation of 1959. Neither of the school districts in I 

this study employed services except on an occasional fee basis. The 

services of the county staff would be employed primarily with the experi- .. | 

mental group. \ 
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Two hypotheses were then set up to be tested. 

1. Children who had visual-motor training would do better academi- 
cally at the end of two years than those who had not. 

2. Certain children in the experimental group could be helped by 
members of the Child Study Team. 



Part III 



Procedures: Two populations were chosen for this experiment and in so 

choosing certain assumptions were made: 

(1) That while teachers were variable in the program both the control 
and experimental group would be exposed to the same variables and there- 
fore this could be regarded as a constant. 

(2) The population of the control and experimental group would have 
the same characteristics. They would be matched in terms of similar 
socio-economic background, similar intelligence, similar educational 
philosophies in the particular schools selected and similar size. 



The control group consisted of approximately 275 boys and girls in 
grade one divided into twelve classes. They were just completing first 
grade. The experimental group consisted of the same number of children 
who were just coming into first grade. Both groups had had kindergarten 
experience . 



To test the first hypothesis the following standardized tests and 
procedures were employed to assess the achievement levels of the two groups. 

Control Experimental 

Kindergarten - Metropolitan Readiness Test 1962 1963 

First Grade - Gates Reading Test 

California Achievement Tests 

Second Grade - California Achievement Tests 1964 1965-June 



1963 



1964 



The Metropolitan Readiness Tests were administered by the kinder- 
garten teachers in the respective schools to ascertain if the populations 
were approximately equal in terms of readiness. 

The Gates Primary Reading Tests were administered at the end of first 
grade to both the control and experimental groups as an independent and 
diagnostic test of reading. 

The California Achievement Tests (Lower Primary Level) were admin- 
istered to both groups at the end of first and second grades in order to 
determine achievement in areas other than reading, to assess the growth 
rates in each successive year, and to obtain a measure of the relation- 
ship of total achievement to the readiness scores in the two year interval. 

It was agreed that no change would be made in the formalized read- 
ing programs already in existence in the schools. 



It was estimated that approximately ten to fifteen percent of the 
population would be referred by the teachers for health, learning, or 
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behavior problems. A referral sheet, adapted from the Plainfield Child 
Study Team, was prepared for teacher use. A revised referral sheet was 
employed the second year. (See Appendix C and D) 

The itemized budget for tests and materials is shown in Appendix B. 

Upon completion of the preparatory arrangements and the administration 
of the Readiness Tests by the kindergarten teachers, the full involvement 
of the county staff started. (August, 1963) 

t s were made with the participating districts to have the 
teachers of the experimental first grades attend a week long workshop in 
August under the direction of the county staff. A list of those attend- 
ing the workshop is given in Appendix E. 

As a first step of this training program, we discussed the research 
sponsored by the Winter Haven Lions Club, which resulted in a program of 
perceptual training (5) (3) (7). This and other pieces of research seem 
to indicate a relationship between the level of visual perceptual skills 
in the first grade and academic success in later grades, also that the 
development of perceptual skills is related to better coordination of 
the body parts. Based upon these premises the Winter Haven program strives 
to improve body balance, posture, bi-laterality, direc t iona i ity , fine and 
gross motor coordination and to develop and train visual-motor skills and 
meaningful vision. 

The program considers the whole child and uses an all-sensory approach. 
Many of the Winter Haven techniques are based on the works of Montessori, 
Gesell , Kephart, and Getman. The purpose of the program is to give all 
children success in school. 

The training techniques were grouped under four general topics for 
the purposes of discussion and demonstration during the workshop. 

First, learning about children through standardized and informal 
testing, observing and listening. A list of the tests used is given in 
Appendix F. 

Second, gross motor training using rhythmic activities, the walk 
board, jump board, balance board and chalkboard exercises (motor equiva- 
lence and space organization). For a description of these activities see 
( 10 ) ( 1 ) ( 8 ). 

Third, fine motor training using chalkboard and desk templates. For 
training procedures see (7) (10). 

Fourth, concept building, the development of a common vocabulary and 
good listening habits through observing, expressing and experiencing. 
Discussion centered around such activities as trips, planned experiences, 
experience charts, listening to stories and music, correlation of art and 
the development of auditory and visual discrimination and memory skills. (10) 
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County staff members met with parent groups in each of the four 
schools to explain the study, the philosophy of the program, what we hoped 
to accomplish and describe some of the training procedures. It was es- 
pecially important to have parents understand that although formalized 
reading instruction would be delayed until the completion of this training, 
the existing reading programs would not be altered. 

During the first year the helping teacher and remedial instructor 
spent half a day a week with each of their six classes, working with children, 
helping teachers with the use of various training techniques and administer- 
ing the informal tests. Results of these tests were recorded on the Test 
and Observation sheet (Appendix G) . The perceptual form test was adminis- 
tered before and after training. This test requires the child to copy 
seven geometric forms. (Appendix H) The directions for administering 
it and the nc rms for scoring are in the "Procedure Guide to Perceptual 
Forms" (7) and "Perceptual Forms, Teacher's Test Manual" (6). 

All members of the county staff assisted with the standardized test- 
ing program. 

As might be expected, all children did not complete the training at 
the same time. Thus, the formalized reading instruction started for some 
children late in November and for others in December or January. 



Part IV 
Findings 



Standardized Tests Results 

(1) At the end of the first year the following results were obtained 
on the Gates Primary Reading Test. 

Total Reading Score: Control Group (N=272) Experimental Group (N=243) 

Grade Level: 2.35 2.12 



(2) At the end of the first year the following results were ob- 
tained on the California Achievement Test (Primary Form) 1957 Norms.* 

Standard 
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Control Group 

Total Reading Score (N=265) 
2.29 

Total Arithmetic Score (N=276) 
2.37 

Total Language Score (N=266) 
2.44 

Total Battery (N=256) 

2.36 



Experimental Group 
Total Reading Score (N=250) 
2.01 

Total Arithmetic Score (N=235) 
2.33 

Total Language Score (N=241) 

2.10 

Total Battery (N=234) 

2.16 



Error 

.2 

.2 

.3 



* The 1957 Norms for the California Achievement Test were used through- 
out this study since the 1963 norms were not available at the inception 
of this study. 
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It is interesting to note that at the end of the first year the 
control group had significantly higher scores in reading on both the Gates 
and California tests in excess of two months progress. This held true 
for both the Language Score as well as the Total Battery. The only score 
in which there was no significant difference was in the Arithmetic section. 

It should be noted that for the children in the lirst grade controi 
groups formal reading and language instruction began in September, while 
in the experimental groups formal instruction did not begin till late 
November and for some children not until December or January. 



In an analysis of the test scores of the control group aL the end of 
the first grade the following were obtained when the population was divided 
by sex on the California Achievement Test results. 

N = 265 

Reading Vocabulary Reading Comprehension 



Boys Grade Level 
Girls Grade Level 
Standard Error of 
Measurement 



2.3 

2.8 



.3 



1.95 

2.22 

.3 



Boys Grade Level 
Girls Grade Level 
Standard Error of 
Measurement 



N = 276 

Arithmetic Reasoning 

2.4 

2.4 
.4 

N = 256 



Arithmetic Fundamentals 
. 2.3 

2.4 

.3 





Mechanics of Expression 


Spelling 


Boys Grade Level 


2.1 


2.2 


Girls Grade Level 


2.6 


2.8 


Standard Error of 


.3 


.4 



Measurement 



These results indicated that the boys might benefit by a delay in in- 
struction in reading and language if readiness were a factor. 

At the end of the second year, the following results were obtained 
using the California Achievement Test (Lower Primary Level) .1957 norms. 







READING 


ARITHMETIC 




LANGUAGE 




TOTAL 




No. 


Grade Level 


No. 


Grade Level 


No. 


Grade Level 


No. 


Grade Level 


Control 


271 


3.55 


264 


3.76 


269 


3.94 


262 


3.780 


Experimental 


207 


3.57 


199 


3.74 


204 


3.88 


199 


3.773 . 


Standard Error 


















of Measurement 




.2 




.2 




.3 






It is 


to be noted that 


at the end of two 


years 


the experimental 


group 


had closed 


the 


gaps that existed 


at the end of 


the 


first year in 


all 


areas , 


but that these 


test r< ^ ‘ ' 


1 id 


not tell the whol e 


picture. 







It was felt that despite the findings that there were no significant 
differences between the two groups, many of the children were making more 
rapid gains than might be expected. To investigate this impression, the 
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t oi lowing procedures were employed. Xt was decided to compare the control 
and experimental groups in the following areas: 

Total Reading Score 
Reading Comprehension 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 
Total Battery 

inasmuch as Reading Comprehension was deemed to be the most signifi— 
cant score in terms of the project, those who had perfect scores at the 
end of the second year were compared as to their rate of growth over their 
first year scores. Those students with the lowest scores in Reading 
Comprehension were aiso compared in the four areas to determine if their 
growth rate was also higher. 

GROWTH RATE IN SELECTED SUB-TESTS OF CHILDREN IN BOTH GROUPS WITH 

PERFECT COMPREHENSION SCORES 



Control 



Total Reading Comprehension Arith. Fund. Total Battery 
(58) 1.23 (58) 1.34 08) 1.44 (53) 1.3 



Experimental 



(48) 1.74 



(49) 1.89 



(43 l 1.8 4 



Diff. in Grade Level 



.51 



.55 



.40 



(41) 1.67 
.37 



GROWTH RATE IN SELECTED SUB-TESTS OF CHILDREN IN BOTH GROUPS WITH 
SCORES OF 2.9 OR LESS ON TOTAL BATTERY SCORES 



Control 

Experimental 

Diff. 



otal Reading Comprehension Arith. 
(15) 0.74 (16) 0.46 (16). 



Fund. Total Battery 
0.87 (18) 0.72 



(31) 1.08 
.54 



(26) 1.57 

1.11 



(26) 1.43 



.56 



(28) 1.08 
.36 



These findings seem to substantiate the impression that while the 
achievement levels at the end of the second year showed no significant 
difference, the rate of growth of the two populations differ sufficiently 
to warrant further follow-up. 

In addition to the quantitative aspects of this study there were also 
some qualitative ones. 



The teachers officially referred forty-five students. Other children 
were seen at the request of the team and still others who did poorly were 
never referred. The number referred fell within the ten to fifteen percent 
estimated at the start of the study. N = 265 Despite the fact that an 
attempt was made to choose stable communities, there was almost a twenty- 
five percent turnover in the population in the two years the project was 

conducted. 

The mean I.Q. of those referred was 89. 

Thirty of the forty-five children referred had mixed dominance.^ 

Eight were found to be mentally retarded of the class of 267 (37>). 
Seven were classified as slow learners. 

Four had vision difficulties. . 

One was brain damaged. , 

Seven had emotional difficulties stemming from the home. 

Four were KAT (kinesthetic, auditory, tactile) learners. 

Two were absent excessively. 
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I Five came from seriously deprived homes. 

Two will need further study and instruction. 

Five were found to be normal and progressed. 

Thirty-four of the forty- five referrals were boys. 

To increase our understanding of the youngsters seen by" the county 
| staff, some of the problems reported in the following "vignettes" might 

I provide greater insight into why these youngsters had difficulties in 

| school adjustment. 



i 



f 

| 



Case Studies • 



1 S . R . was referred at the age of seven by his first grade teacher be- 

I cause of moderate to severe behavioral problems. Referral by his second 

I grade teacher was due to poor academic achievement. He was nervous, tense, 

I and easily distracted. There was strong evidence of' emotional blocking 

| which was interfering with learning. A home visit verified the impression 

| that the main difficulty was in the area of parent-child relationship. 

| The child perceived himself as being rejected, unloved and unable to live 

I up to parental expectations. A team conference was held with the parents 

| regarding the dynamics and damaging aspects of their relationship to him. 

I Classroo... instruction was adjusted and realistic goals were established. 

| Gradually his nervousness and tension diminished, his behavior improved, 

I and academic progress was such that he was promoted to the third grade. 
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N . L. was seven years old when her first grade teacher referred her 
for psychological testing. She was shy, insecure, was easily moved to 
tears and found it difficult to communicate because of almost unintelligible 
speech. Both fine and gross motor coordination were very poor. She seemed 
to profit little from the Winter Haven materials and training exercises. 

Her teacher was sympathetic, understanding, and realistic in her ex- 
pectations. As a result, N. made an effort to participate in all activities. 
Psychological testing indicated she was functionally retarded if not basic- 
ally mentally retarded. Considerations dealt with retention in the first 
grade, social promotion to the second grade, or placement in a special class. 
A home visit revealed that the mother had tried to commit suicide because 
of her despair at having brought a defective child into the world. The 
father likewise was depressed, had suffered a heart attack, and was con- 
tinuously angered at the school for not having done more to help his 
daughter through kindergarten and the first grade. The atmosphere at home 
was charged with intense feeling centered around the child's failure to 
speak or to read adequately. The team recommended retention in the first 
grade with the same teacher, supplemental speech therapy twice a week, 
and supplemental instruction with her classroom teacher three times a week. 

By the end of the year, the improvement in her speech and reading was re- 
markable. She was promoted to the second grade and will continue to have 
supplemental speech therapy and instruction. Arrangements were made for 
her to have a summer camp experience in order to afford her a complete and 
welcome change of environment. 



B . B . was a good-looking but poorly groomed gif.l "seven years seven 
months of age when referred to the Child Study Team because of inability. .• 
to follow simple directions or to recall facts. In the classroom, she, was 
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far behind the other children. She was repeating first grade when she 
entered the experimental class toward the middle of the school year. A 
home visit revealed an impoverished, ill-kept home of young parents and 
eight children ranging in age from eleven years to seven months (mother 
had dropped out of sixth grade to get married). Psychological testing 
indicated a full scale IQ of 64. She was observed to give up too readily 
in the face of failure. It was recognized that she was attempting to 
adjust to a school situation which was too much for her in every way, 
by ignoring t or withdrawing from it. Team recommendation was for 
placement in a soecial class for the educable retarded. 

S . J . , age seven, was referred because she seemed emotionally up- 
set, showed poor retention in class, was a slow learner, and was ill- 
tempered with other children. After her mother abandoned her, she had 
been made a ward of the Bureau of Children's Services. Her present 
foster home was a happy one, however, and the child regarded the foster 
parents as her own, strongly identifying with them. A natural brother 
was also living in the home. A psychological examination indicated 
average intelligence but some evidence of disability in visual-motor 
skills. The child was found to be in need of glasses for myopia. Auditory 
perception was satisfactory. Among several recommendations were those 
for eye glasses, instruction on a pre-primer level, and possible benefit 
from template exercises as well as some reading materials for the home. 
Progress at the end of the year was marked. The child seemed to be work- 
ing up to her potential. She was mixing well with her peers and was 
seemingly happy and cheerful in manner. 

S . B . (eight years old) was referred early in the year by her second 
grade teacher because she was extremely slow in all the academic areas. 

She is the third of six siblings, physically small, shy and very immature. 

No serious illnesses were noted in the school records. She had articula- 
tion difficulties and a pattern of baby talk. Her performance on the 
W.I.S.C. indicated a mental age of five years ten months and a full scale 
IQ of 76. Educational testing revealed she could not recognize all the 
letters of the alphabet, had poor number concept, and would profit from 
readiness activities. She had crossed dominance and displayed reversal 
tendencies. Thus, it was necessary to adjust formal instruction consider- 
ably to meet the needs of this slow learning child. It was decided that 
her needs would best be met by repeating the second grade. 

K. F. (eight years old) was referred by both his first and second 
grade teachers as having a severe speech problem which was diagnosed by 
the speech teacher as delayed speech development. He had had speech therapy 
for two years, but was still difficult to understand. He had worn 
corrective glasses for two years. He was babyish in appearance and manner. 
His teacher reported he was an isolate. He did not relate to his peers 
nor they to him. Performance on the W.I.S.C. indicated a full scale IQ 
of 85; however, the performance score was twenty-four points higher than 
the verbal scores. Recommendations included retention in the second grade, 

continuation of speech therapy and follow-up work by the local school team 

$ 

next year. 

T. W. (eight years old) was referred by his second grade teacher be- 

cause of low academic achievement. He is the tenth of twelve siblings. 
According to his teacher, his peer relationships were good and his dispo- 













sition was happy. However, he had poor retention and work habits. School 
records indicate a poor attendance record; he was absent fifty days in 
kindergarten and thirty days in first grade; he was frequently tardy in 
his arrival at school. Health records indicate a slight heart condition, 
however, absences seemed to be generally due to oversleeping or not being 
ready on time for school. His background of social experiences seemed 
limited. His score of 96 full scale IQ on the W.I.S.C. would indicate 
average intelligence. Testing indicated he needed readiness activities, 
and that his instructional level was very early first grade. The planned 
instructional program included use of multi-ethnic reading materials, use 
of concrete aids in teaching arithmetic, and establishing goals and limits 
to improve work habits. By the end of the second grade year, this boy 
had shown improvement in all areas as indicated by scores obtained on the 
California Achievement Test. 



June, 1964 
June, 1965 



Reading 
Comprehens ion 
0 

2.0 



Total Arithmetic 
Reading Fundamentals 
.6 0 
2.6 2.2 



Total 

Battery 

.7 

3.0 



S . F. (eight years old) was referred because of a severe language 
problem, poor behavior patterns, and lack of academic achievement. He is 
the second of four siblings. Despite medication, speech therapy, and an 
understanding teacher, his disruptive and impulsive behavior patterns, short 
attention span and severe language problem made it difficult to contain him 
in a regular classroom. Performance on the Leiter International Performance 
Scale (completely non-verbal test) placed him within the normal range of 
intelligence. He was referred to a psychiatric clinic for further study. 

A complete neurological, an electroencephalogram, further psychological 
testing, and sessions with the parents resulted in the following recommenda- 
tions: placement in a class for brain-damaged children, continued speech 

therapy, review of prescribed medication, and therapy sessions with the 
parents. He was placed in a class for the brain damaged in January and will 
return to the class in the fall. 



Teachers' Reactions 



In an attempt to evaluate the program, the first and second grade 
teachers of the experimental classes were asked to submit their reactions. 
Below is a sampling of these reactions, both pro and con. 

First Grade Teachers - 

"In comparison to previous classes, these children showed definite 
improvement earlier in skills involving comprehension and interpretation. 

They showed more promise in creativeness." 

"A six-week concentrated approach may prove to be more effective than 
a three or four month period, especially following a year's kindergarten 
experience. " 

"The program enabled the teacher to identify more quickly those children 
who had learning problems." 
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"I have never taught happier children." 



"Use of the ’Big Book 1 , many experience charts, stories, activities, 
listening game, play acting, and ’ talk-talk-talk 1 proved invaluable in getting 
’ready*. Other years we began Before We Read the first week of school with 
the entire class. We struggled for responses from at least one third of 
the class. After the longer readiness period, there was such enthusiasm 
and spontaneity that the ’reading* sessions passed very quickly." 



"I believe the program was too long for some children." 
"Some of the activities could be used in the kindergarten." 



Second Grade Teachers - 



"In comparing my class this year with that of last year, I think the 
main thing I have noticed is the attitude of enthusiasm with which they 
approach things. This would especially apply to reading and language." 



"In evaluating this year's second grades in relation to second grades 
of previous years, I have found that achievement in reading is greater. 
There is more interest in reading." 



"Comparing the pupils who participated in the program with newcomers 
and previous classes, I noticed no marked increase in the rate of progress." 



"These children seem to have better coordination in printing letters 
They follow directions easily and are moving along faster in reading." 



"At the beginning of the year, it appeared the children were far be- 
hind in reading; but as the year progressed and it came to an end, I find 
that most of the children have caught up in the number of reading books 
that should have been read by the end of second grade." 



"This class seems better adjusted and works well together. The 
children are interested in their work and learning. The class has shown 
rapid development in social growth and development." 



"This year the children were ready to approach smaller printing 
earlier in the year." 



Most of these teachers felt some of the training could be included 
in the kindergarten, thus shortening the first grade training program to 
a month or six weeks. 



Part V 



Summary and Interpretation 



Test results obtained at the end of the first year were consistent 
with expectations. Scores of the experimental group were significantly 
lower than those of the control group which had been given a longer period 
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of formal instruction. However, it must be noted that the second grade 
teachers were quite apprehensive and concerned when the experimental group 
started Grade Two. Thanks to their adaptability and efforts, instruction 
was modified to meet the needs of the children and progress was continued. 
With the benefit of hindsight, it might have been wiser to have had a more 
comprehensive orientation for the second grade teachers in terms of the 
project, expected levels of achievement by the end of the first year, and 
the need for adapting instruction. 



The second year test results showed no significant differences. It 
had been anticipated that the experimental group would exceed the control 
group, but the extent of the increase was difficult to estimate. While the 
differences in the two groups in terms of achievement as measured by standard* 
ized tests had disappeared, it was difficult to assess the true meaning of 
the results. Several questions had to be raised. 

(1) Are the two groups equal in achievement despite the fact that one 
had twenty months of formalized instruction in reading and the other only 
sixteen? 

(2) Does the experimental group truly have a higher growth rate? 

(3) Will the growth rate continue? 

(4) Did the two groups reach their functional capacity at the end of 
the two years? 

(5) Most standardized tests do not report separate norms according to 
sex and yet there were significant differences found in this study. Why? 



It is of interest to note that 76% of the referrals were boys. Also 
boys outnumbered girls by a 2 to 1 ratio in both control and experimental 
groups of those who did poorly at the end of two years, whereas at the 
upper end of the scale (perfect comprehension scores) girls outnumbered 
boys 7 to 4. 



This report has been termed "Interim" because it is planned to test 
at the end of the third grade to determine if we can find answers to the 
first four questions that our research has posed. Perhaps a table will 
present the questions in a clearer form. 



Control Experimental % of 

Inst. Diff, 



Expected Level 
of Diff. 



Diff. 



Months of 
Instruction 



by Exp . Group 



10 



40 



4 months 



2 mon. 



2 months 



Months of 
Instruction 



20 



16 



20 



2 months 



4 months 



Months of 
1 Instruction 



Months of 
Instruction 



30 

40 



26 



13.3 



1.3 months 



36 



10,0 



1 month 



Part VI 



Implications of the Study 

While definitive implications are not as yet available in terms of the 
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quantitative analysis of the Motor-Visual-Ferceptual Training Program, certain 
benefits did accrue independent of what the future testing will determine. 

1. Both school districts are continuing the program with certain adapta- 
tions. Many of the gross motor activities are now being introduced in their 
kindergartens and continued in the first grade along with the other perceptual 
training activities. 

2. Both school districts are initiating local team services as of the 
1965-1966 school year. 

3. It is the consensus of teachers and staff that the program has merit, 
that not all children benefit to the same degree, that some children need a 
much shorter training period and that the first grade training program should 
be limited to a month or six weeks. 
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FINAL REPORT 



Part I 



Background 

The preceding Interim Report of the first two years of the study will 
serve as background information for this Final Report. 

A summary of the results in the Interim Report would indicate that at 
the end of the first year there was a significant difference between the 
scores of the two groups (control and experimental). This was expected 
due to the three to four month delay of formalized reading instruction for 
the experimental group (see Table page 12). At the end of second grade the 

span between the group scores had been closed, however, there was not a 

significant difference (see Table page 6). Despite the fact that there wese 

no significant differences between the two group scores, the children in 
the experimental group seemed to have an accelerated growth rate* To investi- 
gate this impression the control and experimental groups were compared in 
the following areas: 

Total Reading Score 
Reading Comprehension 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 
Total Battery 

Since Reading Comprehension was deemed to be the most significant score 
in terms of the project, those who had perfect scores in both the experimental 
and control groups at the end of the second year were compared as to their 
rate of growth over their first year scores. Those students with the lowest 
scores in Reading Comprehension were also compared in the four areas to 
determine if their rate of growth was also higher (see Table page 7). 

These findings seemed to support the impression that the growth rate of 
the two groups differed sufficiently to warrant follow up. 

In addition to the quantitative aspects of the study there were also 
some qualitative ones (page 7-11). 

An attempt to assess the true meaning of the results posed several 
questions . 

(1) Are the two groups equal in achievement despite the fact that one 
had twenty months of formalized instruction in reading and the other only 
sixteen? 

(2) Does the experimental group truly have a higher growth rate? 

(3) Will the growth rate continue? 

(4) Did the two groups reach their functional capacity at the end of 
the two years? 

It was planned to test at the end of the third grade in an attempt to 
find answers to these questions. 
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Both districts involved in the study have continued the use of the 
training techniques, both in kindergarten and first grades, and have started 
team services. 
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Part II 



Procedures 

The study started with approximately 275 boys and girls in twelve 
first grades in each group (control and experimental). By the end of 
third grade the number of children to be studied had decreased to 189 in 
the control group and 181 in the experimental group. 

Inasmuch as the questions raised directed our attention to reading 
in particular, the California Reading Test was administered at the end of 
the third year. 

The teachers were asked to submit reactions and observations since 
it was deemed desirable to assess both quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of the study. 

Since the study was originally planned for two years and the districts 
now have team services, the involvement of the county team during the 
third year was limited to the final testing. 



At the end of the third grade the following results were obtained on 
the California Reading Test (Upper Primary) 1957 Norms.* 



These results do not meet the criteria for a difference that is 
statistically significant. 

To investigate the growth rate, those students who had perfect read- 
ing comprehension scores at the end of the second year were compared as to 
their rate of growth at the end of the third year. Those students with 
the lowest scores were also compared to determine if the accelerated rate 
of growth, noted during the second year of the study, had continued. 



Part III 



Findings 




Table I 



Reading Vocabulary 



Control 
Group 
(N = 189) 
4.9 



Experimental 
Group 
(N = 181) 
4.93 



Standard Error 
of Measurement 



0.4 



Reading Comprehension 5.1 



5.01 



0.3 



Total Reading 



5.07 



5.0 



0.2 



* The 1957 Norms for the California Tests were used throughout this study 
since the 1963 Norms were not available at the inception of the study. 



